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CATULLUS AND HORACE 


An Excerpt from a Paper 


By JOHN F. BROWN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATULLUS is generally grouped by scholars with the elegiac 
C poets. That grouping, however, is open to some question. 
Catullus reaches heights in his verse far beyond the ken of 
Tibullus’ slender genius; his simplicity and lack of conscious 
adornment is in decided contrast to the studied urbanities of 
Propertius; and while it is true that Ovid and Catullus have in 
common a light, delicate touch, still the emotions of the latter 
seem more genuine and sincere. 
Catullus and the elegiac poets 
are admittedly alike in their aims; 
for all four poets are singing of 
their loves and their beloved. But 
even here a sharp contrast is seen 
between them and Catullus. The 
love affair of Catullus and Lesbia, 
with its cycles of ecstatic joy and 
heart-rending grief, buoyant 
hopes and bitter disappointment, is 
vividly and vitally portrayed in his 
passionate lyrics. His ardent, san- 
guine character, reckless of conse- 
quence, is burned into our imagi- 
nations as we share the poet’s loves, 
dreams, joys, and woes. We see 
the character of Lesbia, fascinating 
yet false, delightful yet deceitful. 
We notice the poet's gradual real- 
ization that Lesbia is not the 
angel of his dreams, and with him 
we taste the bitter ashes of dis- 
illusionment when he finally 
understands that he has foolishly 
thrown his heart at the feet of a 
woman little better than a courtesan. 
In comparison with the passionate 
love affair of Lesbia and Catullus, the romance of Plania and 
Tibullus seems colorless and drab. Propertius and Cynthia are even 
less attractive: he appears to be self-satisfied and insincere, while 
she is calculating and malicious. What can we say of the romance 
of Corinna and Ovid? It seems to us that Corinna is too shadowy 
a figure even to be compared with Lesbia. Lesbia is a distinct, 
arresting personality, reminiscent of the characters sketched in the 
pages of Thackeray, while Corinna is like a character of Dickens— 
a figure that existed nowhere outside the imagination of the author. 
It is the belief of this writer that Catullus has more in 
common with Horace than with the elegiac poets. Both 
Catullus and Horace were gifted to an eminent degree with a 
humorous touch. Each could treat a trivial subject in such a 
way as to produce a sparkling poem. Horace jocularly tells of 
his inglorious retreat from battle without his shield, and amus- 
ingly describes his misadventures with a bore who fell in with 
him on the Via Sacra. Catullus similarly makes us smile at 
his playful rebuke to a guest who pilfered a napkin for a 
souvenir (XII), and again when he satirizes the “‘cockney” 
accent of one of his acquaintances (LXXXIV). Both poets have 
a tendency to digress abruptly from a trivial theme to the utter- 


An Ancient Valentine 
(Catullus, v.) 


Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
rumoresque senum severiorum 


omnes unius aestimemus assis. 
Soles occidere et redire possunt: 


nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 
deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum. 
Dein, cum milia multa fecerimus, 
conturbabimus illa, ne sciamus, 

aut ne quis malus invidere possit, 


cum tantum sciat esse basiorum. 


ance of some solemn reflection on life. Horace, for example, 
breaks off in a light poem on springtime (Carm. I, 4) to 
remind his friend that death comes alike to kings and to 
knaves, and that all too soon. Such sudden and surprising 
changes come often in Catullus. He wrote a poem (III) on 
the death of Lesbia’s pet sparrow. This theme, which would 
inevitably result in bathos if handled by an inferior poet, he 
handles delicately, describing the bird’s love for its mistress and 
its antics in her lap; then, with dramatic suddenness, he brings 
in two lines full of meaning and solemnity: 

Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 

illuc, unde negant redire quemquam. 
Sixteen centuries were required to produce a suitable transla- 
tion of that last line. Hamlet, 
soliloquizing on death, speaks of 
eternity as ‘“‘the undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” 

These great poets have a fault in 
common, too: both Catullus and 
Horace offend occasionally by 
coarse and unseemly language. But 
even their coarseness has a redeem- 
ing feature; for when they stray 
beyond the bounds of decency 
they do not picture vice attrac- 
tively, as does Ovid often, and 
Propertius occasionally. Rather, 
they are super-realists, exposing 
evil under its worst aspects, 
stripped of its beauty, glamor, and 
romance, and revealed in all its 
naked ugliness. In this they seem 
to be the forerunners of Juvenal, 
who, a century later, mercilessly 
lashed out at the evils of the day. 

As Horace and Catullus have 
many traits in common, so do they 
differ in many respects. We have 
said that Catullus occasionally 
turns from trivial thoughts to 
solemn reflections on deep, fundamental truths. When we say this, 
however, we do not mean to imply that he moralizes as much 
as does Horace. There can, likewise, be no comparison in the 
matter of the intensity of the love poetry written by the two. 
We might even say that this is the greatest dissimilarity between 
them. Horace’s love odes are delightful, gay, playful; they are 
excellent imitations of the Greek models, in Latin verse, but 
no one would be rash enough to compare them to the passionate, 
ecstatic outbursts that surged up, unbidden, from the heart of 
Catullus. To Catullus, to live was to love; to Horace, love was 
one of those pleasant interludes that while away an idle hour. 

Catullus, if he followed any philosophy, might have adopted 
the philosophy of Horace’s lighter moments: 

Quid sit futurum cras, fuge quaerere, et 
quem fors dierum cumque dabit, lucro 
adpone, nec dulces amores 

sperne puer... 

Lyric poetry demands that the emotion expressed be personal 
to the poet and yet universal, touching all mankind. With this 
in mind, we appreciate the more the genius of both Catullus 
and Horace as lyric poets. 
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STANDARD TESTS IN LATIN------ 
TYPES AND TRENDS 


By J. MINOR GWYNN 
University of North Carolina 


LTHOUGH all secondary teachers find it difficult to achieve 
a mastery of testing, Latin teachers seem to have more 
trouble than others, because of the interrelated, cumulative 
nature of their subject. Testing methods in all fields have been 
the object of intensive study for more than fifteen years, with 
the resultant development of new and varied techniques. Since 
much of this research has been in the field of Latin, teachers of 
the subject should profit more generaliy than they have. 1his 
article proposes to make the results of these studies more widely 
available (1) to teachers, for purposes of comparison, use, and 
improvement in testing; (2) to supervisors and administrators, 
for their needs in a general or specific testing program. 

Only standard tests will be considered, since the new-type, 
objective, non-standardized test follows these models if it is 
properly constructed. Both the traditional and the newer ob- 
jective types have the same general and specific purposes if they 
are correctly constructed, administered, and scored. A stanuard 
test might be defined as one which has been administered to 
a wide enough sampling of pupils of a given age and group 
in various sections of the country so that national “norms” 
or standards for that test on that level have been established; 
it also must possess reasonable validity, reliability, objectivity, 
ease of administration and scoring, and duplicate and equivalent 
forms; it usually is available in printed, lithographed, or mimeo- 
graphed form. 

‘The history of the making of standard tests in Latin has been 
given by M. E. Hutchinson in The Classical Journal XXVI 
(1931), 349-360. Ten years ago Edith Pattee listed and 
analysed in The Classical Journal XXIV (1928), 92-97, 
standard tests in Latin as of that date. Much progress has 
been made in improving standardized measurements since that 
time, with the development of two distinct trends. One points 
to the general survey test as preferable to a specific examination, 
while the other shows the growing practice of certain test 
services of producing a new form of the Latin test each year. 

In our consideration of these no attempt will be made to 
classify them scientifically. The divisions here set forth are 
arbitrary, and follow lines easy of interpretation by the layman. 
The kinds of standard test are defined and described, with one 
Or more representative ones selected for illustration and analysis. 


GENERAL SURVEY TESTS 

A general survey test shows a general measure of achievement, 
and usually includes one or more exercises on each of the main 
divisions in the field. A noteworthy feature of many of the 
newer survey tests is that a new form is published each year; 
this ensures a constant improvement in technique and a better 
service to patrons. 

“The Cooperative Latin Tests, Junior and Regular Forms,” 
illustrate this type. Each test yields separate scores in vocabulary, 
grammar, and reading. For example, the Regular Form, 1934 
(now out of print), had: Part I, Reading—fourteen Latin 
passages of graduated difficulty, the last three in poetry; nine 
or ten questions in English to be answered as true or false 
according to the proper comprehension of each passage; Part II, 
Vocabulary—a multiple-choice section of one hundred Latin 
words in which the pupil is to select the correct meaning for 
each from the five possibilities listed; Part Il, Grammar—one 
hundred English sentences, each accompanied by a correct Latin 
translation except for one word or phrase, for which five dif- 
ferent constructions are listed for choice. 

“The New York Latin Achievement Test’’ gives perhaps an 
even more thorough sampling of all phases of Latin, with 
thirteen parts devoted to both English and Latin vocabulary; 
inflection; comparison; translation of words, phrases, and 
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sentences; syntax; derivation; comprehension. Each test has 
over two hundred items. The test is unique in that it has no 
multiple-choice or true-false exercises. The number of items 
in each part may run from ten to twenty-four. This test is 
especially recommended to those teachers who desire a standard 
test similar in many respects to the traditional type. 


SPECIFIC ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

In contrast to the general survey type, specific achievement 
tests may be defined as special tests designed primarily to measure 
progress in a certain phase of the Latin field. It should be 
noted that in recent years the test-makers have tended to absorb 
this special type of test in the comprehensive survey test. 

In Latin composition the test most widely known is the 
““Godsey Latin Composition Test’’ used in the national survey 
conducted by the American Classical League. It has thirty-three 
exercises, each with two answers required from a multiple-choice 
group, one involving the correct form and one the rule of 
grammar concerned. 

The “Hutchinson Latin Grammar Scales’’ attempt specifically 
to measure the student’s working knowledge of Latin syntax 
through thirty-five multiple-choice exercises, twenty-five on 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, and ten on verbs. Each exer- 
cise presents an English sentence and gives four Latin translations 
from which the correct one is to be selected. The items of the 
test were based upon ten first-year texts in general use at the 
time, and upon their frequency of occurrence in high-school 
Latin. 

The ‘Latin Derivative Test’’ by Stevenson and Coxe uses 
the matching method, the Latin student being asked to match 
each of sixty English words with the Latin word most closely 
akin to it from a group of seventy-five. 

The ‘Ullman-Clark Test on Classical References and Allu- 
sions’’ represents the only standard test of this kind on the 
market. There are fifty multiple-choice items on classical history, 
geography, mythology, life, and customs, primarily centered 
around allusions found most frequently in current newspapers 
and magazines and in the English reading of high-school pupils. 
The test can also be used advantageously by teachers of history 
and English. 

The “Iowa Every-Pupil Test in Latin Reading Comprehension, 
1938” illustrates a yearly revision of a specific achievement test. 
Its 134 items comprise two parts, one of a multiple-choice 
nature on vocabulary and sentence comprehension combined, 
a total of forty sentences; the other in general of a true-false 
type on reading comprehension. In this test the passages are 
progressively more difficult. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


Tests of this sort are designed to give special evidence of 
weakness in a pupil's capacity or achievement in a limited field 
or fields. Some of the survey and special achievement tests 
already described can also serve the purposes of diagnostic tests. 
This is particularly true of Form I of the ‘“‘New York Latin 
Achievement Test,’’ the Godsey, the Hutchinson, and the 
Stevenson tests. 

Only one standard test has been pointed especially toward 
diagnosis. The ‘‘Powers Diagnostic Latin Test’’ attempts frankly 
to measure the extent to which pupils in first-year Latin have 
mastered the vocabulary, word-forms, and translating skills 
necessary for a good foundation in the subject. It is composed 
of seven parts, which may be given all at one time or at 
different times after special drill upon particular points. Ques- 
tions on English-Latin translation, and noun, adjective, and 
verb forms are of the completion type; the test on vocabulary 
is of the matching kind; the divisions on comprehension and 
syntax call for completion answers in English upon Latin passages 
and constructions found therein. The total number of items 
exceeds 230). 


PROGNOSTIC TESTS 
A prognostic test is constructed so that its function is not 
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to measure, but to predict probable achievement or success in 
the subject. Probably less in prognosis has been done in Latin 
than in any other school subject, as only one test is well con- 
structed for this purpose. That test, the ‘‘Orleans-Solomon 
Latin Prognosis Test,’’ can assist materially, before Latin study 
begins, in the determination of whether a student probably will 
be successful. The pupil is given six lessons in elementary Latin 
to study for a certain length of time. and he then takes a test 
upon each. The skill mastery shown from these sub-test 
situations is indicative of the student’s particular aptitude for 
the subject. One of the tests is on English words easily derived 
from Latin; two others check vocabulary memorization and recall. 

In connection with prognosis we should mention the ‘Foreign 
Language Aptitude Test’’ of the Iowa Placement Examinations. 
Although constructed especially for the modern languages, it 
undertakes to furnish prognosis by sampling four types of skill 
shown to be fundamentally related to success in the study of 
foreign languages in general. 

(Note: For a fairly complete annotated bibliography of 
Latin tests, see the American Classical League Service Bureau's 
mimeographed item 43—‘‘A Bibliography of Latin Tests and 
Their Publishers,’’ 10c.) 


ONE GENTLEMAN OF VERONA 


By JOHN F. GUMMERE 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTE: This is Part I of an examination in Catullus given to an advanced 
class in a preparatory school last fall. 
1. Who described Catullus as ‘‘tenderest of Roman poets, 
nineteen hundred years ago’’? 
2. Translate and explain the following epigram of Martial: 
Tantum magna suo gaudet Verona Catullo 
quantum parva suo Mantua Vergilio. (14, 195) 
3. In what metre is the following written? Can you give 
the first two lines and tell who wrote it? 
All in quantity, careful of my motion, 
Like the skater on ice that hardly bears him, 
Lest I fall unawares before the people, 
Waking laughter in indolent reviewers. 
4. A word (or words) is left out of each of the following 
quotations. Insert the appropriate word in each space. 
(a) Ille mi par esse _ videtur, 
ille, si fas est, superare weve 
qui sedens adversus identidem te 
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(b) Lugete, o Veneres Cupidinesque 
et quantum est hominum.......................! 
Passer mortuus est............ 


bene, mi Fabulle, apud me 
paucis, si tibi di favent, diebus. 


(d) Odi et amo: quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio. Sed fieri sentio et 


dicebat, si quando... vellet 
dicere, et 
(f) Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 
mutuis 


5. What Latin word in the poem justifies the use of the 
italicized words in J. W. Duff’s translation: 
Let’s live, my Lesbia, and love. 
Let’s value not a whit above 
A penny all that dotards grey 
In tones of condemnation say. 

6. What and where is Tennyson's ‘‘sweet Catullus’ all-but- 
island’’? 

7. In his biography of Sir Richard Steele, p. 320, Willard 
Connely, quoting from one of Steele’s letters to his wife, writes 
as follows (supply the omitted words): “‘Keep up your spirit,”’ 
he (Steele) cheered her, and, almost in the cadence of 
, “Let us live,’’ he implored, “‘like a man and 
a woman that love.” 

8. In Dorothy Sayers’ mystery story, “‘Busman’s Honey- 
moon,’’ when the hero, Lord Peter Wimsey, leaps into the 
Waiting limousine after his marriage (which has been delayed 
for two novels). he clasps his bride in a fond embrace, saying: 
“Da mi basia mille.’’ What is your opinion of the aptness of 
his quotation? 

9. To whom does this refer? 

... IT stand upon a naked beach, 
Sighing to winds, and to the seas complaining, 
Whilst afar off the vessel sails away. 

10. What echo of Catullus is found in this quotation from 

Swinburne’s ‘“The Garden of Persephone?’’— 
Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night. 


11. Why should Catullus be called ‘“‘the Roman Burns?’ 
WHAT WE CAN DO 


A Condensation of a Paper 


By MILDRED DEAN 
Supervisor of Latin, Washington, D. C. 


WX ] HY ARE OUR classes dwindling today? Why do we 
seem out of joint with some of our pupils? Why do 
we have to change? Surely we did some good teaching 
in the past. Let us not answer these questions, but lay them 
aside for some more pressing ones; and as surely as the sun 
rises day by day, when we have found solutions to the more 
urgent problems that press upon us, these other questions will 
have vanished into mist. 

For confronting us are two or three much more insistent 
things to answer. Here they are: Do we really feel that Latin 
is valuable to adolescents? Did it do something for us besides 
provide us with jobs? What are its advantages? If it has great 
advantages, then our children surely need it. | 

The advantages to be gained through the study of Latin 
are the things needed by our youth as they come up into 
adolescence. We must make the children conscious of these 
needs, and help them satisfy these same needs by working 
purposefully. First of all, the enunciation of the children is 
poor and timid; they should have practice every day in forming 
sounds and in learning the separate letters and how to pronounce 
them. Second, pupils should have training every day in grasping 
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ideas; this begins with looking inside single words and analyzing 
them. Third, growing boys and girls should have definite train- 
ing in sentence mastery; this begins with the simplest grammati- 
cal relations and progresses through the building of sentences 
out of ideas. Lastly, pupils need a sense of the beauty and 
strength of language. 

We must begin this purposeful work from the very bottom, 
teaching ourselves how to do it; for it involves many adjustments 
on our part, and strenuous thinking and planning. But I am 
convinced that we can secure thoroughness and mastery of the 
language under this method in dealing with the children of today 
when the form-rule-memorizing method defeats our efforts and 
destroys our classes. 

Working purposefully is the key to education today. The 
pupil must know what he is working towards, and how 
the immediate point of the day fits in and is necessary; and 
he must see from time to time how he is getting on towards his 
goal. We used to say, ‘Learn this and the results will take 
care of themselves.”” But now we must organize our work so 
that pupils can see what they are working towards, and take 
part in the planning of the lessons. 

Let me illustrate from the work of the second year. We 
read some stories and meet some new verb forms—the sub- 
junctive of purpose and result and the subjunctive with cum 
meaning ‘‘when,”’ “‘since,”’ and ‘‘although.’’ If we are using 
a good textbook, the ideas of the stories move so obviously 
that everybody understands the action. Then we collect the 
new forms. The teacher explains that these forms are the 
ones needed in the new work of this year, namely, learning 
how to distinguish between the more and the less important 
parts of a sentence. She gives the class pairs of clauses on 
which to practice building a main clause and a_ subordinate 
clause: 

They build a ship—they seek the golden fleece. 

They work rapidly—the ship is soon finished. 

They come to an island—they hunt for water. 
Pupils will suggest different ways of combining these clauses, 
and will begin to see that the idea we are trying to convey 
determines which is the main thought and how the other 
should be related to it. 

The teacher next gives the class a trio of clauses in English 
with the simplest vocabulary possible, to build one Latin sen- 
tence with one main and some subordinate clauses. The able 
pupils will make good sentences; the poorer ones will at least 
clutch at some subjunctives. There will be many versions, and 
some pupils will be ready to defend their own sentences 
vigorously. 

Here the subjunctive itself comes in as a tool for an end. 
The challenge at once arises, ‘“‘Did you write your subjunctive 
correctly?’’ We list all the forms found so far in our stories, 
and not far off on the blackboard the first two principal parts 
of each one: 


videantur video, videre 
finiamus finio, finire 
laudetur laudo, laudare 


We cut off the personal ending and note the a that occurs 
every time except in the first conjugation. The pupils will be glad 
to explain why the use of the a in the present tense of the 
first conjugation would have led to ambiguity. (We teachers 
so often forget the adolescent’s joy in the obvious. To meet 
something familiar in the midst of their new work is the 
greatest satisfaction to a class; we should always capitalize 
such situations, giving the pupils the chance to say anything 
that they can contribute, while some idea is being developed 
with the class.) 

Now we put some strange new verbs on the board: rideo, 
ridere; cano, canere; salto, saltare; cupio, cupere; saepio, saepire— 
adding their meanings, of course. We ask for translations of 
saltemus,”’ ‘‘ne rideant,’’‘‘ne saepiamur,”’ ‘‘ut cupiatur,”’ etc. 
Then we ask for Latin forms from the pupils for other pupils 
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to translate. We look at the grammar sections in the back of 
the textbook, where the forms are summarized. Most of the 
children will now be eager and ready to learn these forms, 
because they see the large object of sentence mastery, for which 
the forms are essential. The drudgery is a means to an end— 
the end of creating and understanding effective sentences. 

Sequence of tenses works into the same scheme. In our texts 
we soon meet the imperfect subjunctive; and the question 
naturally arises as to when to use the present, when the im- 
perfect. We make two columns: 


can could 

shall should 
We ask the class what other words in English come in pairs 
like these. Pupils will immediately offer ‘will, would;’’ “‘may, 


might.’’ The teacher tries to write may or will in the wrong 
column to see if some reaction comes from the class. She draws 
a heavy white line between the two columns to show that they 
do not mix. She explains that if we begin a sentence with 
a word in one column, we normally finish it with a word 
in that same column. She gives a sentence to illustrate: “I am 
teaching Latin so that you may understand the underlying 
principles of language, and can feel sure of your command over 
the parts of sentences, and will not mix tenses improperly.” 

To help pupils keep in mind the sequence of tenses in Latin, 
I ask them to think that their right arms represent the field 
of today and tomorrow, while their left arms represent the 
past. On each hand they use two fingers to represent the 
available tenses of the subjunctive that can be used in subordinate 
clauses. With the little and ring fingers of each hand held under 
by the thumb, so that the index and middle fingers only are out, 
they are asked to think of each tense of the subjunctive as a 
finger. Then we begin a sentence: ‘‘Caesar spoke up boldly 
about the rights of Roman citizens—’’ and work out, by 
means of the fingers, what tense we may use. Shall it be 
es . so that he may”’ or ‘‘so that he might save the lives of 
the conspirators’’? 

The subjunctive is still only a means to an end; but do not 
think that because the subjunctive forms are treated as mere 
adjuncts of the main business of the Latin class they are not 
thoroughly learned. The whole class constitutes itself a com- 
mittee of correction when somebody puts on the board a sub- 
junctive not properly spelled. The attention given by a class 
to sentences formed by classmates is much more critical and 
concentrated than when sentences from the book are being 
turned into Latin. 

Tests for this stage of our work take the form of pairs of 
simple clauses to be combined into sentences with a main 
clause and the subordinate clause done in proper sequence. We 
ask also for an original Latin sentence with an explanation of 
its sequence of tenses. If we want to be sure that our pupils 
have really felt the need for getting their tool subjunctives 
properly learned, we ask for a sample of the present or imperfect 
subjunctive of five verbs of which we give the principal parts 
and meanings. 

Such purposeful working with our pupils is truly the key 
to good class method today. But such work can grow only 
as we adhere rigorously to our purposes in teachjng Latin. In 
this new type of work we wrench ourselves loose from some of 
the bootless drudgery we used to do so faithfully and so 
fruitlessly, and move ourselves over into a freer atmosphere where 
thinking ahead takes the place of correcting afterwards. You 
need not fear that your pupils will not rise to this type of work. 
You will be a kind of Pied Piper; they will come flocking 
after you. 


“Certainly a little Latin and Greek would be more valuable 
to the future medical student than the German now demanded 


for entrance.’’—Arthur E. Hertzler, M.D,, Chief of Halstead 
Hospital Staff, Kansas City. 
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HUCUSQUE AMALORUM NOBILITAS! 


By CHARLES GHRISTOPHER “MIEROW 
Carleton Colle Ge 


Have You Tried This? 


(This department is designed as a clearing-house of ideas for classroom 
teachers. Latin teachers are invited to send in my ideas, suggestions, or 
teaching devices which they have found to be helpful.) 


N APRIL 6, 1934, as we were driving in our 

CLUB ACTIVITIES O Ford car from Rome to Florence, we stopped 
Miss Clarice June Bell of Winslow, Indiana, writes in to 
report the successful working out of club suggestions received 
from the American Classical League Service Bureau. She adds: 
“After a few weeks, when the number of members in the 
club has been definitely established, a division into squads is 
made. Last year we had four squads of fourteen or fifteen 
members each. Each consisted of about nine plebeians (first-year 
Latin students) and about six patricians (second-year Latin 
students, and also students who have had one full year of Latin 
and wish to continue work in the club, although they are not 
taking second-year Latin). These squads may be numbered as 
Caesar's legions, or named after deities or famous Roman 
characters or hills of Rome. Each squad has a leader whose duty 
it is to call meetings of his squad and to outline campaigns 
against the other squads. I compare him with a party whip. 
There was wild competition among the squads, for at the end 
of the year the squad with the highest number of club points 
was to be feted by the losing squads. Contribution to this Amalasuentha’s story moved me to write the follow- 
outing by the losers was all the expense required of the members ing verses. I have used as title a phrase from the 


during the year. concluding chapter of the Getica. The noble line of 
“Activities for which club points were given were numerous. the Amali actually ended with Mathesuentha, the 


for a picnic lunch on the shores of Lake Bolsena. 
It was on an island in this lake that Theodahad the 
Ostrogoth murdered Amalasuentha, the daughter of the 
great Theodoric, in 534 A.D. The brief and rather 
prosaic account given by Jordanes in his Getica (LIX, 
306), reads somewhat as follows: 

‘‘TAmalasuentha] feared she might be despised by 
the Goths on account of the weakness of her sex. So 
after much thought she decided, for the sake of the 
relationship, to summon her cousin Theodahad from 
Tuscany, where he led a retired life at home, and 
thus she established him on the throne. But he was 
unmindful of their kinship, and, after a little time, 
had her taken from the palace at Ravenna to an island 
of the Bulsinian Lake, where he kept her in exile. 
After spending a very few days there in sorrow, she 
was strangled in the bath by his hirelings.”’ 


There was much soap sculpture, and much drawing and painting daughter of Amalasuentha and granddaughter of Theo- 
on paper and on wood. Points were given for contributions doric, who married Justinian’s cousin, Germanus (see 
to the club paper, the Panorama; and one point was given Getica XLVII, 251 and LX, 314). 

each squad for every paper which it sold. One group composed 
the words and music for a new song. Two pairs of Roman 
sandals were made, one of them being worn by a girl at an 
exhibit. There were, of course, scrapbooks, crossword puzzles, 
original plays and poems, models, and book reports. 

“For our first plebeian meeting this year the aedile posted 
on the bulletin board a page from an old workbook listing 
twelve major deities of the Romans, with a paragraph about 
each. A notice was also posted directing members to come to 
the meeting prepared for a contest on these. When they met, the 
aedile read a list of thirty true-false questions on the deities. The 
name of the person who answered the largest number of these 
questions correctly was given in the school paper. 

“My students are proud of their club, and they really work 
hard for it.” 

Several directors of classical clubs, among them Professor 
G. Stewart Nease, of Alfred University, Alfred, New York, have 
reported burlesque radio and television programs as part of 
their club’s activities. The Alfred University broadcast, pre- 
pared and executed entirely by the students without faculty 
assistance, was a hilarious mixture of things ancient with things 
modern, broadcast from Station H-A-D-E-S. 

Mr. Forrest L. Hood, of Horace, Nebraska, suggests the 
following club activities for a high-school term project on the 
Greek theater: 

1. A scrapbook on the Greek theater. 

2. A model of a Greek theater. 

3. Drawings or paintings of a Greek theater, or of costumes 
or masks. 


4. Reports or papers on Thespis, Aeschylus, Sophocles, i 


This April day, so sunless, dark, and drear, 
Brings memories of shameful deeds of yore 
Where I break bread and drink Italian wine 
And watch the mists that shroud Bolsena’s shore. 


How strange to think that here Theodahad 
Once slew Theodoric’s daughter, his new bride, 
Forgetful both of kinship and of faith— 
Poor victim of ambition and of pride! 


“How cold, O Lord Apollo, are thy baths,” 

Jugurtha cried, descending to his doom; 

How cold the treacherous heart that brought 
you here, 

Amalasuentha, to your island tomb! 


The turbid waters of the icy sea, 
Whose waves in mournful cadence lap this shore, 
Lament, in dismal monotone, the deed 


That chills my heart—and will, forevermore. 


Euripides, Aristophanes, Menander. 

5. Carvings of Greek masks in soap. 

6. An assembly program of choral odes from a Greek play, 
read by a verse-speaking chorus. 

7. Dramatic presentation of a few scenes from a Greek play. 
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THE 


GREEK OR ECONOMICS? 


By N. P. VLACHOS 
Temple University 


NOTE: This paper is a condensation of an address delivered to the Pyramid 
Senior Honor Society of Temple University. 


AN WE REALLY JUSTIFY the study of Greek today? 
C Has it anything to contribute towards a better understanding 

of the problems that are vexing our own age? The question 
is a just one; for let it be observed that the study of the 
classics served definite social ends in every age in which it has 
flourished. 

In order to answer this question intelligently, we must be 
clear at the outset as to the nature of the great problem baffling 
us today. Now, I believe you will all agree with me that our 
chief problem is concerned with the future of capitalistic society 
and the future of democracy. Or to put it in another way, 
it looks very much as if we are entering upon a period of 
transition—a transition from one way of life into another; 
and because we love the old American way of life. we rebel 
at the thought of surrendering what we regard as our most 
precious national heritage—especially when we are told that 
presently we shall have to make our choice between Fascism and 
Communism. 

Such then is the nature of the problem confronting us. Can 
the study of Hellenic society throw any light on the solution 
of this problem? And my answer is, yes! Nay more, I 
venture to say that it is more likely to clear up the real 
character of our doubts and difficulties than the study of 
economics or politics. For our problem is only secondarily 
economic or political; in the first place it is a spiritual problem, 
at least if we were right in diagnosing the ills of our age as 
the ills of an age of transition. For in a period of transition 
a people is confronted with the terrific task of changing its 
mental habits, its outlook upon life, its appraisal of values. 
The Hellenes passed through this ordeal of change: let us see 
how they solved their problem. 

The history of these Hellenes, who were not “‘ancient,’’ but 
a very youthful and vigorous people, begins with their invasion 
of the Balkan peninsula, which they entered as conquerors. 
They came upon a rich and ancient civilization which was 
already in the first stages of decay. For two hundred years they 
lived and made merry on the wealth they won by the strength 
of their arm. It was their Heroic Age. It was the age of 
opportunity for ruthless lust of power and riches. In _ these 
turbulent times great leaders arose, who left a lasting impress on 
the imagination of later generations. Even those who shun 
the classics have heard of Ajax who defied the lightning, of 
Agamemnon who led his host to the sack of Troy, of Achilles 
who sulked in his tent. These men whose individualism was 
so rugged and reckless that even a certain ex-president might 
well frown on them, became the embodiment of the ideal 
of manhood. Their great quality was courage and physical 
prowess, their first objective in life, glory and booty. They were 
supreme egotists and of an awareness of the social implications 
of their stupendous deeds of valor they were completely innocent. 

But there is an end of all good things, and eventually the 
day arrived when the robber barons found no more Troys to 
sack. The Hellenic people entered upon its first great period 
of transition. It lasted—and, please, don’t be discouraged— 
three hundred years, at least. During these three centuries the 
Hellenic world was slowly and painfully toiling at the foundation 
of a new Hellas—the Hellas of the City States. But of the 
trials and agonies of this period of transition we know next to 
nothing. It is true, it was then that Homer composed his epics: 
but he has nothing to say of the perplexities of his own age: 
his eyes are fixed upon the glories of the past, when men were 
men, and battled gloriously and died with their boots on. Thus 
he became the voice of the nostalgia of his own age. 
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The first voice which clearly announces the passing of the 
old and the approach of a new dispensation is that of a simple 
peasant poet. Hesiod dates from the end of the period of transi- 
tion, some time in the eighth century. He uses the same term 
Homer used to denote the ideal of manhood, arete. But quantum 
mutatus ab illo! For arete no longer means the prowess of the 
warrior, but includes the solid virtue of him who labors with 
his hand and head. It implies toil, and the gods will not suffer 
man to reach arete without much sweat. Boldly Hesiod proclaims 
the nobility of labor. ‘“Work, Perses.’’ he urges his wayward 
brother, ‘‘work, for work is no disgrace.’’ He deprecates strife for 
strife’s sake; instead he extols the rivalry of the workers who strive 
to excel one another in the quality of their products. Here we have 
the first intimation of that spirit of rivalry prevalent among 
the citizenry of Hellas and fostered by the City States, which 
was to provide a powerful stimulus to the creative activities of 
the Greeks. But Hesiod did even more. He discovered a new 
goddess whom he enthroned beside Zeus, the supreme god, 
and the new deity was none other than Social Justice, whom 
we seem to be rediscovering today. Hesiod proclaims that there 
can be no prosperity in the cities of Hellas unless Justice dwells 
within their gates. 

Thus in the course of three centuries or more, under the 
stress of dire necessities at which we can only guess, a complete 
spiritual revolution has taken place in our youthful Hellas. It 
is signalized by the changed meaning of arete—no longer the 
ideal of life of the warlike nobles. but the solid virtue of the 
worker, who strives to excel in the quality of his work, no 
matter whether he be physician, farmer, vase painter, or poet. 

The next voice we hear is that of a Spartan poet, Tyrtaeus. 
For a moment it looks as if with him we return once more 
to the Homeric concept of arete: for he extols the warrior and 
the glory of the warrior’s exploits. But examine him more 
closely and you will find that it is a different warrior and a 
different glory that he praises: it is the glory of the citizen- 
soldier who fights and dies fighting for his country. After all 
the idea of social obligation has triumphed over the reckless 
individualism of the heroic age, a triumph so complete that 
the Spartan placed his entire life at the disposal of the state. 

Finally it was reserved for Solon to add to the ideal of 
achievement and the sense of social obligation a third concept, 
that of civic responsibility. Called upon to save his city from 
discord and civic strife, he initiated the most interesting political 
experiment the world had ever seen. He harked back to Hesiod 
in insisting that without justice the people perish; but while 
Hesiod had left the meting out of justice a concern of the 
gods, Solon instituted in his city (Athens) a people’s court, 
on which any Athenian might serve and before which he might 
indict any breach of justice. Thus he made the Athenians 
responsible citizens, individually responsible for the administra- 
tion of the laws, under which all were to be equal. In addition 
he gave them all, even the landless laborer, the right to vote 
in the public assembly (town-meeting, we would call it) which 
decided on all matters of public concern. The foundation was 
laid for democracy, the rule of the people. The promise 
was fulfilled in due time. Solon’s work belongs to the early 
sixth century. The fifth century brought the fulfillment in 
the Periclean Age. The great Persian war had renewed the 
faith of Hellas in her own destiny; especially the Athenians who 
had fought and conquered at Marathon and Salamis had 
gained that confidence in themselves, without which any people 
in any age is gravely handicapped. And now under the in- 
spired leadership of Pericles their ideal of achievement, the new 
arete, their sense of social obligation and their active participation 
in the government, all combined to produce a society which has 
remained the wonder of the ages. as Pericles predicted it would. 
Under the powerful stimulus of city-state ideals and city-state 
institutions there took place an amazing release of creative 
energy accompanied by a measure of human happiness, achieved 
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in spite of a lack of material resources, which we of today can 
only envy. 

I have outlined for you the story of the spiritual evolution 
of Hellas. Achilles had lived for himself; Pericles lived for 
Athens. Now, might it not prove a profitable task for the 
American youth of today to study the course of that development 
a little more carefully? Is it not possible that we ourselves are 
just emerging from our heroic age and entering upon our period 
of transition? We too were a youthful and vigorous people, 
suddenly enriched by the wealth of a continent. And we too 
have now reached our frontiers and are faced by the need of 
a complete change in our way of life and our outlook upon life. 
Perhaps the American arete needs a new interpretation, and we 
ourselves a change of heart. Let us hope that the change may 
be affected in something less than three hundred years. 

One more observation and I have finished. You are worried 
about the future of capitalism. What will become of the 
world when the profit motive is gone? What will become of 
our great god, Progress? In the first place, what do you mean 
by Progress? More gadgets, to administer to your comfort? 
Or more powerful bombers, to put you out of your miseiy? 
Perhaps our great god Progress too stands in need of a new 
interpretation. 

Secondly let me remind you that the profit motive had nothing 
to do with the building of the Parthenon, with the tragedies of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, with the sculpture of 
Pheidias, with the science of Hippocrates, with the philosophy 
of Socrates and Plato. And these were the Glory that was 
Greece. Ponder again on arete and all it implies: an ideal of 
life which seeks happiness through achievement, through ex- 
cellence of workmanship, which shall redound to the glory and 
well-being not only of the individual but of the community of 
which the individual is an integral part. I venture to suggest 
that this ideal of life still merits your attention, and that the 
time for abolishing the study of Hellenic society in our universi- 
ties has not yet arrived. 


BOOK NOTES 


NOTE: Books reviewed here are not sold by the American Classical League. 
Persons interested in them should communicate directly with the publishers. 
Only books already published, and only books which have been sent in 
specifically for review, are mentioned in this department. 


Classical Myths That Live Today. By Frances E. Sabin. New 
York: Silver Burdett Co. 1940. Pp. xxvit+348+I1xii. $1.96. 


EACHERS who have known and enjoyed Professor Sabin’s 

fascinating book in its first edition will be interested in 

seeing the 1940 revision; and teachers who have not yet 
made the acquaintance of the book have a treat before them. The 
author is at her best in presenting things Roman and Greek in 
an arresting and vivid manner; and her skillful use in this book 
of famous paintings, engravings, statues, vase-paintings, star- 
maps, coins, medals, verse, even cartoons, trademarks, and news- 
paper clippings, in pointing the vitality of mythological themes, 
is characteristic. The book will probably make its greatest appeal 
to the junior high school student, but readers of any age can pick 
it up and dip into it with enjoyment. The text of the myths 
themselves is essentially the same in the original and the 1940 
editions, so that the two books could well be used in the same 
class. The revised edition, however, contains about fifty new 
illustrations, and new settings for some of the old ones. It also 
contains many recent allusions and quotations from newspapers 
and magazines, and additional poems—among them Miss Frances 
Reubelt’s “To a Grasshopper,’’ from THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


xvi, 52. The ‘‘Who’s Who in Classical Mythology,’’ the list 
of mythological expressions in common English, the ‘‘suggestions 
for connecting the study of mythology with the city in which 
one lives,”’ and the information on pictures, all favorite features 
of the earlier edition, are retained. The section on projects has 
been greatly extended. It now contains five parts, is richly 
illustrated with very modern pictures, and is so specific as to 
delight the heart of the busy teacher. The cover is new—red 
and black, recalling the colors of Athenian pottery; and a new 
view of the Parthenon replaces the Sargent Danaids as the 
frontispiece. In size, the volume remains approximately the 


same.—L.B.L. 


Mythology in Prints—Illustrations to the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, 1497-1824. Edited by Lester M. Prindle. Publ.shed 
by the Editor, 380 Maple St., Burlington, Vt., 1939. 24 
Plates. $1.00 per set. 

A set of 24 plates, containing 50 scenes from classical 
mythology, reproduced by offset lithography from early editions 
of the Metamorphoses of Ovid. The prints range in date from 
1497 to 1824. Among the stories represented are those oi 
Daphne, Phaethon, Europa, Thisbe, Proserpina, and Orpheus 
and Eurydice. Each plate contains a short version of the story. 
The plates are loose, and may be used separately for notebooks, 
projects, bulletin boards, or other supplementary work. An 
unusual and beautiful collection, which will probably arous: 
considerabie interest not only among teachers of Latin and 
Greek, of ancient history and of English, but among art-lovers 
as well.—L.B.L. 


Greek Athletics and Festivals in the Fifth Century. By Hester 
Harrington Stow. Boston: Museum of Fine Arts. Illustrative 
Set No. 2, Museum Extension Publications, 1939. 40 plates; 
explanatory text, 29 pp. Price, $5.00; to subscribers, $4.00; 
mailing charge, 20c extra. 

A portfolio of prints, 12 by 17 inches in size, illustrating 
athletic events, athletes, sites of importance for athletic games, 
etc. Included are representations of the entrance to the Stadium 
at Olympia, strigils, the Discobolus of Myron, the Hockey 
Reliefs, two of the Olympia metopes as typifying the “‘legendary 
athlete’’ Heracles, the Charioteer of Delphi, coins commemorating 
athletic victories, a Panathenaic amphora, and _ several vase- 
paintings depicting athletes. One wonders a little at the inclu- 
sion of a portrait head of Socrates, the mosaic of the “‘Academy 
of Plato,"’ the pedimental groups from Olympia, and _ the 
Parthenon sculptures. However, the plates are excellent, and 
unbelievably low in price. Framed, they would be a handsome 
addition to any classroom; and they could serve as superb 
prize-awards for club activities. The accompanying text includes 
a historical survey of the athletic festival in Greece; discussions 
of athletics in education, the principal athletic events, other 
sports and games, and the great athletic festivals; and also a 
brief bibliography. The present reviewer would have welcomed 
some treatment of dancing, which certainly played a major part 
in Greek athletic activity. However, the publication is a memorable 
one, and will be greeted with pleasure by teachers of Latin, 
Greek, history, art, and physical education.—L.B.L. 
Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. 

Cambridge: University Press, 1939. Pp. 47. 75c. Pape.- 

bound. 

A dignified and beautiful translation, in blank verse. —L.B.L. 
Euripides, Medea. Translated by R. C. Trevelyan. Cambridge: 

University Press, 1939. Pp. 57. 75c. Paper-bound. 

A companion volume to the Prometheus. Arranged with 
suggestive stage-directions, briefly-worded. Suitable for reading 
or for production.—L.B.L. 


The Latin calendar for 1940 is still available. It is 16 by 22 
inches in size, and contains large half-tone illustrations in color, 


and appropriate quotations. Price, 75c, from the American 
Classical League Service Bureau. 


THE 


News And Announcements 


beer gees THE KINDNESS of members in various parts 
of the country, the American Classical League has a large 

collection of newspaper clippings of interest to lovers of the 
classics. Among the especially interesting clippings received 
recently are two, one from the Denver Post (sent in by Miss 
Marjorie Davis, of Colorado Springs, Colo.), and one from 
the Portland Oregonian (sent in by Miss Lucile McIntyre, of 
Walla Walla, Wash.). The Denver clipping contains a spirited 
plea for ‘‘old ideals of teaching’’ and the study of the classics 
as an antidote for ‘‘the brutalizing effects of business go-getterism”’ 
in America today, by William Wallace Chapin, San Francisco 
editor. A similar clipping was received from Mr. Charles P. Foley, 
of Springfield, Mass. The Portland clipping, from the editorial 
page, contains two items of interest—a lengthy discussion of 
modern European ‘“‘tribal wrangling’’ in the light of Caesar's 
Gallic War; and a shorter discussion of the full etymological 
significance of the word comrade, inspired by American Legion 
proposals to refrain from using the word to refer to members. 
The American Classical League welcomes such contributions, and 
urges members to continue to send them in. 

Miss Marjorie L. Perrin has for some years past written and 
directed a play which has been acted by the Latin Club of 
the Burlington, Vermont, High School. This year ‘‘The Pirate's 
Chest’” was put on with a cast of 75 with the aid of a chorus, 
dancers, and an orchestra. 

From the Mt. Pleasant High School of Providence, Rhode 
Island, comes the cheering news that in this new school the 
enrollment in Latin doubled this year. Miss Edith H. Williston 
is head of the department of foreign languages. 

THE ST. LOUIS MEETING 

bie AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE and the National 

Federation of Modern Language Teachers are joint sponsors 

for a meeting to be held in St. Louis in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Association of School Admini- 
strators. The place of meeting is the Sixteenth Floor Ballroom 
of the De Soto Hotel and the time is 2:15 Tuesday afternoon, 
February 27. The following named persons have accepted 
invitations to appear on the program: Professor Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Stanford University; Professor R. H. Tanner, New 
York University; Professor Howard F. Lowry, College of 
Wooster, Wooster, Ohio; Professor John R. Emens, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 

The Joint Committee in charge of the program are: Lilly 
Lindquist, Chairman, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan; 
W. L. Carr, Secretary, Columbia University, New York City; 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Chairman Local Committee, Board of Edu- 
cation, St. Louis, Missouri; M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Walter F. Kaulfers, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California; R. H. Tanner, New York University, 
Washington Square E., New York City. 

LAST CALL! 
For what? . . . The Verse-Writing Contest. 
For whom? . . . High-school and college students. 
Of what? .. . Of Latin, Greek, or classical civilization. 
Under whom? . . . Members of the American Classical League. 
On what theme? . . . Anything drawn from classical antiquity. 
Of what sort? . . . Original verse, not translations. 
In what language? . . . English, Latin, or Greek. 
When due? .. . March 15, 1940. 
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AMERICAN GLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


‘DOYROTHY PARK LATTA, Director 


JE AMERICAN Classical League Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new items. The complete catalogue is available 
for 20 cents postpaid. 


576. A Mid-term Examination in Cicero. A test to show how 
the study of Cicero helps a student to be a better citizen 
of a democracy. By Lillian Corrigan. 10c. 

577. A Classical Club Constitution in Latin. By Arthur G. 
Madden. 5c. 

The following material previously published is also for sale. 

Please order by number. 


FOR THE LATIN CLUB 

Mimeographs 
94. Some Suggestions on How To Give a Roman Banquet. 1 5c. 
146. Games for Latin Clubs. Revised and enlarged. 10c. 
152. Rota. An Old Roman Game 5c. 
157. Classical Club Programs from Eastern H. S., Baltimore, 

Md. 10c. 
168. Notes on Classical Clubs in New York City. 10c. 
189. Constitution of the Latin Club Known as the S.P.Q.R. 10c. 
212. Two Programs for Classical Clubs Taken from The 
Classical Journal. 10c. 

254. A List of Dances and Drills Suitable for Classical Pro- 


grams. 10c. 
264. Ten Ancient Roman Recipes from Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 
10c. 


325. A Bibliography for Roman Banquets. 10c. 

328. “Open House’ In the Latin Department. 10c. 

337. Conundrums for the Latin Club. 10c. 

338. Suggestions for Latin Club Meetings. 10c. 

351. Supplementary Activities for Latin Clubs. 10c. 

352. A Roman Peasant’s Dinner. 10c. 

356. The Delphic Oracle. An evening's entertainment. 10c. 

416. A Banquet of the Gods. A guessing game. 1 0c. 

433. Dominoes. A conjugation game designed to vary drill in 
first year. 5c. 

472. A Suggestion for Using Charades in a Latin Club. 5c. 

519. Mottoes for Latin Clubs and Classes. 10c. 

534. More Suggestions for Latin Clubs. 10c. 

560. Amusement for Latin Pupils. A word game. 5c. 

565. Suggestions for Latin Ciub Initiation. 10c. 


Bulletins 


XII. The Latin Club. Contains everything from initiation 
to suggested programs. 45c. 
XXIX. Devices for the Classroom and the Classical Club. 25c. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


317. Suggestions for a Valentine’s Day Program. 5c. 
422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 1c. 
501. A Valentine Party by a Vergil Class. 10c. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
557. Suggestions for a Program on February 22. 10c. 


VALENTINE CARDS 


The Service Bureau has an attractive new Valentine card with 
envelope. It is white, with red hearts, and with tiny cupids 
blowing trumpets. The lettering, in red and black, quotes Vergil’s 
tenth Eclogue: Omnia vincit amor: et nos cedamus amori. Prices, 


10 for 60c; 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.25; 100 for $4.00. 


